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~ fi hint to Editors The newspaper press 
throughout the country could not do a better ser- 
vice to agriculturists than by carefully obtaining 
information and publishing it with respect to the 
erops of corn, potatoes and buck wheat. 








Relative value of Manures—The article which 
we publish to-day under this head will be found 
eminently instructive and useful, and we take 
pleasure in laying it before our agricultural read- 
ers. 





We publish in this day’s paper a number of ac- 
counts of the prospects of the corn crop through- 
outour country. We have done so, believing it 
tobe our duty te keep our agricultural brethren 
advised upon all subjects of importance to their 
business and interests, and surely none can be 
more so than that of the corn crop ata time when 
we are threatened with a partial failure. Many 
of the farmers may have corn of last year on hand, 
to them the news we have collected will, we know; 
be acceptable, as they will thus be enabled to form 
their own judgment as te the propriety of sending 
it to market or of keeping it still longer to await 
the contingency of higher prices. Indeed, we 
kaow that the intelligence will be acceptable to 
all, for there are none engaged in the culture of 
the earth whose interests will not be more or less 
concerned, 





We publish in another column a very interest- 
ing letter from the Hon. A. B. Allen, of Buffalo, 
New York, io the editor of the Wisconsin Cultu- 
Tit, from which paper we copy it. Mr. Allen is 
one of the most distinguished agriculturists of the 
great state of New-York ; he combines in an em- 
inent degree agricultural zeal with intelligence of 
thigh order, and posseeses a spirit of enterprise 
indomitable as well directed. 

The importance of farmers improving their 


the subject ; nor is he less happy in his effort to 
set forth the value of those noble and generous ra- 
ces the Durhams and Devons, as well as the ad- 
vantages of a cross between them for the purpos- 
es of the dairy. This will be very readily con- 
ceded when it is remembered that the great But- 
ter Cow raised by that patriotic gentleman, the 
Hon. Charles A. Barnitz, of York, Pa. was her- 
self } Devon and } Durham. She, when fresh, 
yielded 20 Ibs. of butter per week, and so easy 
was the butter to churn, that her cream placed in 
a bowl has been converted into butter with a 
spoon in a few seconds, 

The breed of hogs of which Mr. Allen speaks, 
as having been perfected by him, called the» Tis- 
caroras, must, we think, prove a great acquisi- 
tion to the stock of the country, and we should be 
happy to hear something further, viz.—whether 
they come to maturity at an early age, and at 
what age they attain the weight named ? and— 
whether they are adapted to grass feeding ? 
With the cross of China and Berkshire, and the 
pure Berkshire, we are well acquainted, and can 
bear our humble testimony in corroboration of 
what is said in their behalf. 


ee 


VITALITY OF TURNIP SEED. 

The subjoined paragraph we cut from the Wis- 
consin Culturist, without any credit appended to 
it, but from the location of Judge Stilwell, we pre- 
sume it originally appeared in some New York 
journal. The fact stated is, indeed, “remarkable,” 
and although we are prepared to concede the ut- 

most credence to the love of verity of the relater, 
we know not how to reconcile his statement with 
the every day occurrences with respect to the 
sowing of turnip seed. The experience of eve- 

ry farmer has long since taught him that if it does 
not rain within a few day after he commits his 
seed to the earth, that those seed will not come 
up, and hence it is, that the prudent farmer gene- 
rally anticipates the regular time of sowing, in or- 
der that if the first seed he casts should perish 
that he may have time to re-sow. If then, a few 
days exposure to the influence of sun and air is 
sufficient to destroy the vitality of turnip seed, 
how is it that in the present instance, that twenty 





years of exposure to the alternations of the wea- 
ther of spring time, semmer, autumn and winter 


long retention of vitality in seeds when 
on the ground, has been related to us. 
Stilwell, of St. Lawrence, as having. | 


——_——— 


—to the scorching rays ef the sun and the biting 
frosts,—which intervened during that period, was 
insufficient to destroy their procreative powers ? 
Was the slight protection afforded by thesgtass 
while the land was in meadows and pasture, po- 
tent enough to throw a panoply around the living 
principle of the seed? We have known buck- 
wheat, rutabaga, and common turnip seed, to 
spring up after an interval of ome year; but when 
we come to speak of twenty-years, it is quite an- 
other affair. If the seed in question had been ba- 
ried sufficiently deep to be beyond the effect of 
heat and moisture—those active promoters of de- 
composition in vegetable matter—then we should 
have been able to have comprehended the modus 
operandi of their preservation—to have under- ~ 
stood the principle by which they were saved {from 
decay. Again—if the produetion which they re- 
ceived from their pogition in the matted grass, was 
competent to arrest the process of destructidn, 
why is it, that it did not, for twenty long years, 
so far promote germination as to send forth the 
evidence of the life that was in it? 

The foregoing reflections presented themsdlves 
to our mind on reading the paragraph, and we 
felt it our duty to state them in all respect and 
candor. Having done so, we will remark that 
the fact of those seed not only germinating, bat 
growing and coming to “high perfection,” would 
seem to repudiate the idea which has obtained a 
too current belief, that if turnip seed be buried 

with any thing but a “bush “harrow,” they will 

not come up, as the tines of ordinary harrows bu- 

ry them too deep to vegetate. The “ bush har- 

row,” is an implement, if we may so term it, 

which we have used, but never: without feeling re- 
pugnance, and could wish.to, ane is banished fro:n 

use altogether, believing its inefficient and un- 

equal in execution as it is unsightly in appearance 

in this age of improvement, when the ingenuity 

of man has overcome space, brought distant points 

into close neighborhood, and so simplified ma- 

chinery as to do away. with more than a moiety. 


of human labor. , 
VITALITY -OF SEEDS. 
The following remarkable fact, showi 








in his immediate neighborhood and 














































































































personal observation. Twenty-one years ago a 
-meighbor and burntapiece of ground, and 
harrowed in grass seeds and turnips. The ground 
lay 12 years in méadéw, ‘amd 8 years in’ pastare, 
when the plough was put into it for the first time 
preparatory fora tillage crop. It was soon dis- 
cp¥eredy after the soil had been turned over; thaty 
it promised a crop of turnips, which must have 
“cometronr seed grown upon the ground nineteen 
»years.before, many of the roots having been left 
_in the.ground over winter, and suffered to seed. 
A part of the plants were left to grow, and came 
to high perfection. 


MORTALITY AMONG CATTLE. 

It will, be seen by the subjoined paragraphs, 
that: a most malignant disease is prevailing a- 
mong cattle in two remote regions of our country. 
The suddenness, of the attack and death, and the 
contagious nature of the malady, are circumstan- 
stances which are truly alarming, as while the first 
characteristic of it, in a great degree, would seem 
to forbid the hope of successfully combatting it, 
the Jatter discourages exertions, for contact with 
-the carcasses of the dead animals have both in 
Kentucky and New Hampshire proved fatal. 


Disease in’ Cattle—During an excursion in 
Stafford county, (New Hampshire), the present 
»week,.weilearn that between $0 and 40 cows, be- 
sides other cattle, have died in Rochester, Som- 
“ersworth and the neighboring towns within a few 
Weeks, ‘Some’ s*ppose they are affected by the 
Black murrain, others think that they fed on some 
poisenons shrub. Ip most cases they die soon 
after they are taken. and so soon become putrid 
that they require immediate burial. We have 
heard ef two cases where men were poisoned in 
atiesmpting to skin the animals, and but fer im- 
mediate medical aid probably would not have sur- 
vived. One man lost six cows out of his eight. 
We heard of five sheep which were found hud- 
dled together as they usually rest, all of them 
dead. ‘So sudden. had been the attack, in one 
case a cow which had been milked in the morn- 
ing without being perceptibly affected, was found 
dead: by the person who went into the yard a 
short time afier to drive her to pasture.—Ports- 
mouth Journal. 
SINGULAR FATALITY. 


Woodford Co. (Kentucky,) June 25, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer : 


Sir: A circumstance so singular and at the 
same time so fatal, occurred in my- neighborhood 
afew days since, that 1 am’ induced to furnish 
you a detail of it for publication. 

A poor man by the name of Francis Nave had 
the misfortune to lose the only cow he had by 
death from a temor or swelling of the throat— 
Wishing to save all of her that was valuable, he 
skinned her and took the hide to the tanner on 
the only horse he possessed. Shortly after his re- 
twrn, his horse was taken with a swelling of the 

*throat and soon died : and the hogs that ate of 
@ie"dead body of the cow, which were all he-had, 











cass also died; and lastly, to close the tragedy, 
the poor fellow himself fell a victim to the malig- 
nant poison which was communicated to his sys- 
tem-by means of a sore on his hand. 

Yours, &c. Birp SMITH. 


The above is a most extraordinary case, which 
might well be dowbted, did not the public. find a 
guaranty of its truth in the well known character 
and integrity of the writer —Ed. Frank. Farmer. 

THE CORN CROP, &c. 

It was feared that the corn, which has nearly 
all been blown down, would seriously suffer, or 
be entirely destroyed. ‘The ground however hav- 
ing been thoroughly drenched before the corn fell, 
the roots are consequently not broken, and hopes 
are now entertained that, generally, it has been 
benefitted.— Winchester Repub. 


The Drought— Loudon county—The Leesburg 
Washingtonian of Saturday sen’night says: “We 
are suffering under a drought believed to be un- 
precedented in this region. Combined with the 
intensity of the heat, its effect has been most dis- 
astrous to the corn crop, its appearance being 
more unpromising than ever L fore known in the 
region of country here referred to. It is past re- 
demption, and cannot yield more than the fifth of 
an average crop. Its decided failure will be most 
seriously felt, as it is of more general use than a- 
ny other grain used in our country.” 


The Nashville, Ten. Republican Banner of Aug. 
9, says :—A gentleman who has been for several 
weeks travelling through the Western District, 
writes us under date “Bolivar. Aug. 2d. We have 
very warm, dry weaiher in the district. Many of 
the farmers are cutting up their corn to save the 
fodder. A great number of cornfields that eight 
wecks ago bid fair for ten barrels to the acre, will 
not produceone. ‘The farmers are wearing sor- 
rowful faces. Water is also very scarce in many 
neighborhoods. Vegetables of every kind are 
nearly burned up, except tomatoes and waterme- 
lons.” 


From the Richmond Enquirer of Ang. 17th: 

The Drought.—The weather continues cool, 
and the skies overcast with clouds; but no rain. 
Some other parts of the state and the union have 
been more fortunate, than we are. There have 
been fine rains in Fauquier county. A gentieman 
who left this city on the 6th, writes us from Staun- 
ton on the 11th: “On my way I have heard uni- 
versal complaints of drought; and indeed saw 
painful evidence of it in the arid condition of the 
country. From Richmond to Charlottesville, | 


that was beginning to suffer. But, for the last 
$0 hours there have been frequent and: refreshing 
showers in this part of the country. The stream 
that passes through Staunton has been swollen to 
a perfect torrent, inundating all the low places.” 
The rains have been singularly partial, in N. 
Carolina, as well as in other states‘on the Ailan- 
tic. The Milton Spectator of Tuesday last states, 


that “the drought still continues to an alarming ex- 
tent in this neighborhood, and almost every where 
(from which we have seenaccounts) throughout 
the country ; accompanied with a disastrous in- 
tensity of heat to both the animal and the vegeta- 





the Salisbury Watchman of Saturda 


saw but one good corn field of any extent, and 








“we have been blessed at length with Pi. 
extends, we learn, throughout the counties of 
vie and Rowan. We had begun to suffer grea 
from drought, but we have already observed the 
revived appearance of the corn.” 

The Alexandria Gazette states, that “the Cx 


of Maryland is said to be promising, the rains there 
having been quite abundant. The late rain, how. 
ever, is said not to have been in time enough to 
save the corn in the upper country in Virginia 


The Drought—A most distressing drought hag 
prevailed in this county for the last six or seven 
weeks, and the corn crop, it is thought, wil] be 
very short—not more than the fourth of ae 
can be made in some parts of the country. We 
have seen some fields that looked exceedingly 
promising a few weeks. since, nearly burnt “p— 
in other parts of the county they have had partial 
showers, and will probably make half“a crop— 
The pastures are also burnt up. From the an. 
nexed extracts it will be seen that the drought is 
pretty general.— Fincasile Democrat. 

Tire following report on the crops of Whee 
Rye and Corn in Pennsylvania, is published in the 
Commercial List of Philadelphia: 

As far as we have been able to obtain correct 
information, the following report of the crops 
might be considered as embracing all the counties 
in Pennsylvania east of the Alleghany mountains, 
and all New Jersey. As it is the result of person- 
al observation in a great measure, it may be re- 
lied on: 

Wheat—The crop is decidedly better than for 
the two past years, but still short of an average 
one. Heads, in general short, compared with 
those of very productive years, and in a large por- 
tion of the district, rather light on the ground— 
The quality is good when not injured by mildew, 
and this injury is partial—not extending to more 
than one-filth of the crop—well secured. The 
product, per acre, will average about three-fourths 
of a good yield: but as there has evidently beena 
diminution in the breadth of ground for Winter 
wheat, the aggregate result of the crop, will not 


er years, nor one-half of the abundant crop of 
1830. Spring wheat is almost universally a fail- 
ure, and will not pay for the seed. 

Rye—With a superabundance of straw, and 
great prospects of a fine crop, the farmers are 
greatly disappointed in rye, as the heads are found: 
to be very unproductive, and the grain generally 
of poor quality. As there was an increased 
breadth of ground for rye in many parts, the crop 
may turn out one-half of an average of poor qual- 
ity. 

Oats—This is very generally a light crop, and 
much of it has been cut prematurely, to save it 
from destruction by grass-hoppers. The yield 
may be about two-thirds of an average. 

Corn—The appearance of the crop of Indian 
corn, was unprecedentedly fine, the middle of Ju- 
ly, in all the near counties, but the continued heat 
and drought since has already destroyed the ¢x- 
pectation of a crop on all light soils :—and inthe 
best soils the farmers’ hopes are nearly, blasted. 
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s alsn in the same manner; and some of the 
"of His’ neighbors that ate of the dead car. 
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ble, kingdoms: the latter of which seems to have 
become perfectly lifeless for want of rain?’ _ But 


An early and general rain may yet save pt 
but would scarcely make over two-thirds of ¢.coa 
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exceed two-thirds of a fair average crop of form- ~ 
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; fe yeyexcept in some few moist situations. 
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nn Very little above ground; and much 
bee some time sown, has not vegetated. 
er it is an uncertain crop, and generally 


ie ‘by farmers. 
i OR does——The crop of early potatoes is very 


that. bad 


t of late is likely to be an entire fail- 
shortyand the 4 The loss 
* gfthia. crop will prove very serious tp the coun- 

— —The first crop is good and well secured : 
but:no second crop can be made—the pasture 

* fielda generally being without verdure. 
The Corn Crop—A mornixg paper seems to 
be of opinion that the estimate of the present corn 
at “one-fifteenth” -of the usual quantity, is 
jeg liberal one, and though to many it may 
ar an extravagant and melancholy forebod- 
ing, it remarks that “every farmer in Maryland, 
(es ially in the upper counties) will attest that 
iy is short of the truth,” rhis, indeed, may 
be, and unfortunately is too true of Maryland, 
especially the upper counties ;” and is perhaps 
nearly equally true of the extensive corn growing 
regions of Pennsylvania and Virginia. But when 
we speak of “the corn crop” without limitation, 
the expression of course has reference to that of 
the whole union. In that comprehensive view of 
the matter, and after witnessing the destructive ef- 
fecis of the drought in some large sections of 
country, it is gratifying to find that the prospect is. 
fair fora yield far exceeding “one fifteenth of the 
usual quantity.” This, indeed, for the crop of 
the union, would be little better than a otal fail- 
ure, which would be a public calamity, of the 
most disheartening aspect, and which we could 
not be willing to admit as impending over this 
fair land, upon any thing less than universal con- 
current testimony. That the testimony in the ag- 
gregate is not of this appalling cliaracter, must be 

gratifying to all. 

It may not be amiss to add that on Monday of 

. the present week, corn sold in this market at up- 
wards of one dollar the bushel) This was a rise 
of 25 cents in the course of a few days. Yester- 
day, sales of corn were made at 86 cents. Whence 
this fall of 14 cents in luur days, except as shew- 
ing & more matured opinion as to the real magni- 
tude and extent of the failure of. the corn. crop ? 
if the “one-fifteenth” doctrine generally prevailed, 
the change since Monday would probably have 
been the other way. 

With a view to illustrating our own opinion of 
the matier,and sw far as may be, the actual state 
of the case with regard tu the corn crop of the U. 
Swies, we copy all and singular the notices of the 
“weather and the crops” which come to hand by 
this morning’s' mail :—Bullimore Pat. 

Georcia— The Baden Corn—aA letter to the 
editor of the Augusta (Geo.) Sentinel, from Barke 
county, in that state, dated July 24, says: “The 
latgest crop of corn ever raised in this county, 
has been raised this,season on the plantation of I- 
saac Carter, from the Baden seed. Mr. Skinner, 
the overseer, states that the gourd eye corn will 
hot average more than five ears to the stalk, 
Whereas the Baden seed yields from eight to 
twelve ears to the stalk; he also states that he no- 
lied on a stalk of the Baden 13 large:ears, nine 
shoots that had silk on them, and four shoots that 
had no silk on them at the time, but he thought 
ey would have. time enough io make nubbins, 








- | a correspondent’ at Bolivar, ‘Tentiessee, that’ the 
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which would thake 22 large’ ears ‘and four nub- 
bins to the etalk !"")) > eye 
Tennessee— The Crops, &c.—We learn from 


corn crops in the southern counties of the'dis- 
trict, which a few weeks ago’ looked #0 promis- 
ing, have been almost -ruined ‘by the present 
drought.—Washville Whig. 

»Mississipri—A late Southern paper says:—- 
“The cotton eraps in Mississippi are said to be in 
a promising condition, notwithctanding the late 
long drought. The continuance of dry weather 
gave the planters an oppottunity to clear away 
the grass; and the recent rains found the fields 
thoroughly clean, with nothing to impede the ra- 
pid growth of the cotton. The condition of the 
corn crop is not favorable. ‘This is not so hardy 
a plant as cotton, and is sure to suffer more for 
the want of rain. 

FLoripa-—We are happy to be able to say, that 
notwithstanding the long continued drought in the 
early part of the season, the crop of corn is com- 
ing in heavily, and ‘the promises are most flatter- 
ing for sugar and cotton, Corn, however, at pre- 
sent prices is far the most. important crop. We 
understand that one of our Alachua friends, who 
has had to pay three dollars a bushel for corn for 
the last year, has a crop which is good for at least 
four thousand bushels! Very truly do we con- 
gratulate and rejoice with him.—Jacksonville Cou. 

Detaware—Corn Crop--We have made en- 
quiry ofa number of the farmers of this county 
within @ few days past, in relation to the extent of 
injury done to the corn by. the late and unprece- 
dented drought, and we are pleased to learn that 
the consequences are not so alarming as we had 
reason to suppose. From the information which 
we have received, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the alarm created by the croakers is withuut 
any foundation, and that the crop will be a very 
good if not amaverage one.— Delaware Gaz. 

The Delaware State Journal states that the long 
continued drought and the extreme heat of the 
weather have been very injurious to the vVegeta- 
tion in that vicinity. For the last four weeks 
there has not been rain sufficient to lay the dust, 
and this, with a parching sun and drying winds, 
has blighted the prospect which a few weeks since 
was very flattering. ‘The same paper adds, “far- 
mers are talking of cutting down their corn to save 
it for fodder. The earth is baked andthe sour- 
ces of vegetation dried up.” 

_Virewia— The Crops—etters from the south 
side speak of the prospects of the farmer and 
planter as gloomy indeed. The corn crop in ma- 
ny sections is almost entirely destroyed, and in 
most of the counties half a crop will not be made. 
The following is an’ extract from a fetter from 
Buckingham, Aug. 12th: “The drought still con- 
tinues, All nature languishes under the scorch- 
ing raysof the sun. The farmers are brooding o- 
ver the gloomy future.. Scarcely any corn will 
be made. The fields.are so exhausted, the corn 
withered to the tassel, that no rain can revive it. 
The wheat crop though rather more ‘than an ave- 
rage one, will be consumed at home.” 

The Drought—An intelligent friend from Mar- 
shall county, informs us that farmers in that part 
of the country have soffered very much from the 





consequence of very litle rye being 
‘peountry, it is feared that the wheat,o 


whichthete 
has been an abundant yield every where, will 
to be used for many purposes at home instead of 


corn and oats.— 7 
The long dry spell of weather, of six,or eight, 
weeks’ duration with which this region bas be 
afflicted, ended happily and pleasantly on Satur- 
day. Since that time the temperature has been a- 
‘greeable, and every thing looks bright and beau- 
tiful— Virginia Freé Press. apt 07 
The late rains have been general, atid of great 
advantage to the crops.— Alex. Gaz. Shoes 
Lovistana—The New Orleans Bee of the’ 4th’ 
inst. says, that a heavy’shower of rain had’ fallen 
there almost every day during the week. ° is 
Massacnvsetts—The Boston’ Courier says’: ‘ 
“The country never appeared better than at thé 
present time. ‘After a long season of drouglit,’ 
and the farmers had’ become disheartened about * 
their potatoes and corn, they have béen’ visited’’” 
with healthful: showers, and now show ‘signs of” 
contentment and joy. - We learn from the neigh-* 
borhood ‘of Connecticut river, that ‘there’ is no’ 
doubt of a profitable season. The hay is‘all in,’ 
and is abundant. The wheat has neatly all been |’ 
harvested, and other productions have béen got in; * 
or are ready to be got in, and in good order’ antl” 
in good season, It was feared that’ potatdes and 
corn would suffer from the dry weather, ‘bat’ tle!” 
late rains have ‘alterei! the ‘complexion of affaire*" 
very much for the better.” ‘ivy O08 Sage 
Maine—We ‘have the most cheeriag' Thtelfi? (’ 
gence from the farmers in‘ every’ part” waite” 
The harvest, they say; will exceed the ‘éxpetta- 


' 


eling Gaz. 


‘tions of the: most sanguifie. Wheat arid corm nes” 


ver looked better, and'some' ‘of the ‘most Taxari?"* 
ant crops ever produced in the ‘countty, will Wa 
raised “down east.”— Portland’ Adv. * "iene 
MicurGan—The corn’ trop in’this’state he pre’ 
sent year promises to be immense. ’ We hed? 
all quarters that aft untistial ‘adiiber of actés Wits ! 
planted, and that all of ittooks uricothinonty ‘Welln 
— Detroit Free Press, 0 8 CF oe nw 
Pennsytvanta-~ Carn —The appearance of ile... 
crop of Indian corn, was unprecedentedly fine, | 
middle of July, in ‘all the near counties, but 
continued heat and drought has. already destroy, 
the expectation of a crop op all light soils—-and 4 
in the best soils the farmer’s hopes are neagly » 
biasted. Anearly and general, rain may yet save... 
much corn, but would scarcely make over re 






thirds ‘ofa common crop.—Phil, Com. List, of i» 
Aug. 10. [There have since been a couple, of. 
general rains.”) .. in. al ae 


Ouno---Afier a furious drought, Heaveniin: itede , 
mercy, has visited ys with a. delightful. raid... Phe ed 
farmers are in extacies; and the;lovers» of. corn 
bread are once more in spirits.—-Dfassillon: Guz: » +, 
Early Sioux or Dutton’ Corn=We “yesterday *’ 
received from our friend, Buswell;'a goodly mess?” 
of the above kind of corn, i@ fine ‘ortier for boile®” 
ing. It was planted on the 25tvof May, endo!’ - 
sequently has been in the ground 141 wéeks.~2i8."'' 

The corn crop in the lower counties” of the’: 
Western Shore of Maryland, is said'to be ‘qiiite “ 
promising, the rains there having been'quite abun» 
dant. Baltimore American, § ©" >» \o wenn 








late drought. ‘Mhe-oats snd corn’ crops will not 
yield more than one half:of the usual quantity. In 


been ‘exeetient for the ctopi up (6 the la eg 











The prospect, itis stated, is for an average crop 


of ali kinde of grain in Great Britain— ng. pap. 
{We will gontinue the publication of the ac- 
counts from different quarters in our next.] 





DURHAMS cone to Wiscoxsin—Crosses or 
Cartie--—- po. oF THE DEVONS---FINE RACES 
or HoGs---a NEW BREED. 


Buffalo, r$th July, 1888. 
Sin— 

Jam favored by tle first five numbers of the 
Culturist, the reception ef which, was no less sur- 
prising than gratifying to me. Though soine timé 
a resident of this city, and as Ithought pretty well 
up to the march of civilization west, it is only two 
years since that even the name of the place of your 
spirited little publication hadreached my ears, and 
now I find you a Lake port of considerable impor- 
tance, a thriving town, with docks, warehouses 
and siores, mechanic shops, and elegant public 
and private buildings, and above all, surrounded 
by an enterprising, intelligent, and rapidly thriving 
farming population, and supporting too, an agri- 
cultural periodical, that western New York, ten 

_ years ago, advanced as it was, scarce durst project. 
This speaks volumes for your young community, 
and the way that Milwaukee has commenced es- 
tablishing an enlightened agricultural basis, is the 
right. way, and if judiciously continued, will com- 
mand for her, solid wealth and greatness. Such 
wealth and greatness, as no speculating mania, or 
tyrannical government orders and circulars, can 
either subvert or overthrow. 

The first and most important matter of attention 
on the part of the cultivator of the soil, afier the 
production of grasses, roots, and grains, should be 
that of a choice stock of animals for their con- 
sumption ; and allow me to eay, that so far as 
catile are concerned, Wisconsin has a treasure in 
the superb Durhams taken out thither by Mr. Reed. 
I ean speak of them from personal observation, 

having staid a few days at my farm on their 
way west, The Ohio Company in its numerous 

i tations has not brought over superior animals, 

end 1 sincerely trust that for Wisconsin’s own 
interest, they may meet with that patronage they 
so justly merit. When we first introduced our Dur- 
hams into this vicinity, the dairy farmers were in 


the habit of inhumanly knocking their calves in’ 


the head as soon #6 dropped, because they were 
not worth the milk they consumed, either till they 
were fit for the butcher or raising, but now since 
they have commented using our bulls, they are 
offered for the produce at afew weeks old, as 
much as a whole summer’s dairy is worth, which 
shows at once the Value of what are no more than 
half bloods, in the public estimation. 

We have been taking crosses for the past three 
years from the Devons for the purpose of keeping 
the Durhams primely up to the mark, the moment 
we shall detees the least deterioration, adding per- 
haps a greater fineness to their limbs, and imparting 
_ more of the deep red that is so much admired in 
their color, and stil further hardening their admi- 
rable constitutions, Jn this course we are backed 
by the opinions of the must eminent breeders of 
England and America, | need only mention the 

es of the late Rev. Mr. Berry, Lord Alihorp, 
(present Earl Spencer,) and Mr. Whittaker, of the 
former, and Megsrs, Van Rensselaer, King, Hall, 
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and Rotch, of the latter country. Mr. Hall says 
emphatically that the produce of a Devon cow is 
the most perfect animal that can be made. My 
own opinion however, is in favor of two or three 
crosses of the D urham,toone Devon. These we 
are still mostly keeping as a distinct stock, and 
separate from the pure Durhams.. Our Devons 
are from the herd of that eminent agriculturist and 
breeder of this beautiful race, Mr. Coke, (now 
Earl of Liecester,) and two young bulls that I now 
have’ on hand are as fair in their points as an Ara- 
bian horse. There is nothing like them to cross 
with our native cow, for working oxen, and the 
milk and beef of their produce would also be a 
very great improvement. 

I took up my pen to correct a notice that appear- 
ed in the third number of the Culturist of a breed 
of hogs that I have been sometime endeavoring to 
perfect, to which I have now given the name of 
Tuscarora, but find I have completely wandered 
from the main subject ; allow me therefore to still 
do so, before closing my already lengthened epistle. 
It is not the “size” that | have been aiming at, for 
nothing is easier than to produce a great over 
grown hog, and nothing is more valueless when 
done; but it is a reasonable weight of carcase, 
uniting in it large tender juicy hams, thick delicate 
side pieces, and small head and ears, and all sup- 
ported by as fine limbs as can well carry the su- 
perstructure. The average weight of a full grown 
‘Tuscarora, is about 450 to 500 Ibs., and I find that 
this is as large a hog as can be well grown with- 
out coarseness, and sufficiently so in my humble 
judgment for profit. With this size they unite to 
nearly the aptitude to fatten and quietness of the 
China, a superior beauty of frame, and every good 
quality of the Berkshire. They breed numerously, 
ten to fifteen at a litter, their pigs are very hardy 
as suon as dropped, and the dams are the best and 
most careful of nurses, and take them all in all as 
a farm hog. I really do not know their equal. 

Together with them, I also keep the improvad 
China and Berkshire. Nothing is equal to boars 
of the former breed, for reducing the long snouts 
and legs of the common wood hog, and adding 
bieadth and depth to hia carcase, without lessening 
the weight. Of the latter, though my selection is 
of the largest class among them, there are no finer 
of their kind, and all were procured without regard 
to price.—Gentlemen may judge, when | tell them 
that my new young Berksbire boar, ordered out 
this spring, though but a pig, cost me here the sum 
of fifty-one dollars. 1 am considerably increasing 
my stock of cattle, horses and hogs, I hope soon 
to be able to supply all orders addresssed to me 
from abroad, and residing at the greatest shipping 
port on the lakes, a considerable expense in freight 
and charges is saved on animals ordered {rom this 
port over those shipped still further east. 

With my best wishes for the certain prosperity 
of yourself and thriving territory, 

J am, very respectfully, 
Your obliged friend, 
* A. B, ALLEN. 
W. P. Prouprit, Esq. 
Milwaukee. 

Horrible Effects of Hydrophobia.—We learn 
thata horse belonging to Mr. James Haggerty, 
living in Christian st. Southwatk, which was 
bitten by a rabid dog, about @ month since, was 








observed to be taken very sick on Sat 

ning after having drank a bucket of ne Be 
rapidly and violently did the hydrophobie ~ 
increase upon him, that, as he was haltered in 
the stall, by 10 o'clock he had bitten the flesh all 
off his fore legs, shoulders, and wherever else his 
halter allowed him to reach himself. His 

is described as so intense, thathe would take @ 
piece of flesh chear out at every attempt, and 
mouthfuls were torn out in quick succession dari 
the piteous moanings of the poor beast, while hi 
teeth would snap together, so as to be heard plain 
for some distance. He however became so furious 
that he broke from his fastening and raved roy 
the stable, until, through fear that he would break 
out, and to end his misery, he was humane 
knocked in the head. We understand: that his 
mate, the -horse usually driven with him in a hack, 
was bitten by the same dog about the same ij 
and it is feared thatthe same horrid result will 
fellow with him. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF MANURES, 

Since the great truth in agriculture, that manure 
forms the basis of all successful farming, has been 
more fully developed and better understood, the 
attention of agriculturist, in foreign countries and 
in this, has been directed to the discovery of the 
most efficient articles for this purpose, and the best 
methods of applying them. So convinced have 
scientific, as well as practical men, en this point, 
become, that on their representations, the govern- 
ment of several European ceuntries have ordered 
extensive investigations to be made, and experi- 
ments carefully instituted, to determine several 
questions relating to manures, upon which farmers 
and experimentalists were not entirely agreed, 

The Prussian government, which, in every thing 
relating to the welfare of the people, in giving them 
every advantage of education, and the benefit of 
every improvement in agriculture, has evidently 
taken the lead, and in conjunction with the Saxon 
authorities, appointed Professor Hembstadt, of 
Berlin, to superintend a series of experiments, and 
publish the results for the use of the public. The 
effect which the application of night soil and orine 
had produced on the agriculture of Flanders, 
where they had been most extensively used, in- 
duced the governments of Berlin and Dresden to 
place under the directions of the Professor, the 
contents of the city drains and cesspools, for. the 
purpose of attempting the recovery of the barréh 
and light soils in the neighborhood of those cities. 
Thus countenanced, that eminent agriculturist, in 
conjunction with other learned men and practical 
farmers, commenced a series of experiments, 
which were carried on for a number of years, and 
varied in every possible way, in order to avoid all 
sources of fallacy. The results of these experi- 
ments have been published by Hembstadt, and 
have led to extensive and successful agricul 
tural improvements. 


Professor Schubler, the writer of the most es 


teemed, and certainly the most able, Treatise on 
Agronomia, or the best method of knowing and 
treating every species of land, since the death of 
Hembstadt, has repeated and added to the exper 
ments of that professor, obtaining the like resuls 
in almost every instance. These he has publish- 
ed in a tabular form, which have since passed in- 
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hands of all the large practical farmers of 
we vy and have formed ie basis te" instruc- 
san on manuring, in the hands of professors of 
eo jure, whom many of the continental govern- 
ts have with great advantage established in 
<astitutions purposely formed to disseminate use- 
~ gud practical truths in the art of farming.— 
From these tables Dr. Granville, in his report to 
the Thames Improvement Company, in speaking 
of the immense source pf agricultural wealth 
which the sewers of London afford, but which is 
worse than lost, makes the following state- 
ent of facts furnished by them. 
jf a given quantity of land sown, and withor? 
manure, yields three times the seed employed ; 
then the same quantity of land will produce— 

5 times the quantity sown, when manured with 
old herbage, putrid grass or leaves, garden 
stuff, &c. 

7 times when manured with cow dung, 

9 times with pigeon’s dang, 

10 times with horse dung, 

12 times with urine, 

12 times with goat’s dung, 

12 times with sheep’s dung ; and 

14 times with night soil, or bullock’s blood. 

Or in other words, an acre of land sown with 

two bushels of wheat, without manure, will 


roduce— 
6 bushels, 
40 “ with vegetable manures, 
14 © with cow dung, 
18 “ with pigeon’s dung, 
40 «© ~—=6with horse dung, 
2406 ~—sSwith goat’s dung, 
94 % with urine, 
94 “ with sheep’s dung, and 
98 “ ~ with night soil, or bulock’s blood. 


Rut if the land be of such quality as to produce, 
without manure, 5 times the sewn quantity, then 
the horse dung will yield 14, and night soil 193 
the sown quantity ; of land that will yield with- 
ont manure 10 bushels an acre, manured with 
horse dung will produce 28, and with night soil 
about $9 bushels of wheat per acre. 


. hese results, and multitudes of recorded ex- 


periments prove that they in no case vary far from 
the facts, show the immense superiority of night 
wil,or Flemish manure, over any hitherto em- 
ployed. In addition, Dr. Granville found that 
some crops which yield large profits, and are so 
extensively cultivated in. both Flanders, can only 
be obtained in abundance, and of the finest quali- 
ty, by emploving what may be emphatically be 
termed Flemish manure in the preparation of the 
soil. 

Another important matter in the comparative 
value of manures, and of essential practical inte- 
mstto the farmer, has been established by the 
same authoritative investigations; and that is, that 
while night soil has produced fourteen times the 
quantity sown, where horse dung has yielded on- 
ly ten—the proportion of the former, or Flemish 
manure, was, to the horse dung employed, only 
as 1 to 5; so that with one ton of the Flemish, a 
larger produce was obtained than with five tons of 
the best stable manure. 

Dr. Granville has drawn some valuable infer- 
ences from these truths. 

“fn England a ton of good stable manure sells 
forfiveshiilings. Now an acre of arable land in 
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an ordinary state of cultivation in England, is ma- 
nured with 20 tons of horse or stable manure eve- 
ry 4th year, according to Professur Coventry, and 
consequently entails an expenditure of £5 in that 
year. It then produces ten times the quantity of 
wheat sown. But an acre of the same land simi- 
larly sown, and manured with Flemish manure, 
would require only four. tons of it, and which, at 
the price we have fixed for it, (12 shillings a ton,) 
would be an expense of £2 8s. [It would then 
produce fourteen times the quantity of wheat 
sown on the acre. Supposing the produce of the 
acre manured with horse manure to be 5 quarters 
of wheat, and to sell tor £15, that of the acre 
manured with Flemish manure, will be seven 
quarters, and sell for £21. The result of this 
comparative farming operation, therefore, would 
be: 

Ist, a saving in manure of £2 12s. per acre. 

2d,a surplus produce of 6 OC per acre in 

money. ; 

Total in favor of night soil, £8 12s. per acre. 

* Dr. Granville states, that he was assured by 
Mr. Smet, a great farmer in East Flanders, that a 
measure of wheat land corresponding to an Eng- 
lish acre, manured with Flemish manure, produ- 
ced last year 7} sacks of wheat of the best quali- 
ty. The sack contains four measures, each 
weighing 180 pounds of 16 02. each ; consequent- 
ly there grew upon the acre 5,400 pounds of 
wheat, or 90 bushels.” : 

The heaviest crop of wheat we have ever known 
produced in this country, was the one fur which 
Mr. Blackmore, of this county, received the pre- 
miums, 64 bushels per acre. The capabilities of 
the soil, therefure, when put in the best condition, 
is litle understood, or the amount of food an acre 
can produce, nut generally known. The science 
of agriculture is yet in its infancy, however vene- 
rable and ancient the practice may be; and per- 
haps in no branch of it is our knowledge more 
defective than in that relating to manures. 

QUERY, NO. 6.—RIPENING OF GRAIN. 

“Js it certain, that if corn, or any other sort of 
grain, be severed from their roots while short of 
maturity, any valuable accessions will afterwards 
be made to the grain? Jt is said of unripe corn, 
that the ripening process will go on after the plant 
is cut up by the roots. So too of wheat, that it 
will come to perfection, although cut several days 
before it has arrived at maturity. ‘This, I think, 
I have witnessed. Some years since, I had occasion 
to open a way toa meadow which | wished to 
enter, and | cut a small strip of wheat while so 
green as to be supposed of no value except for 
fodder. This was spread on grass, and after a few 
days, 1 was surprised to find the berry was good, 
and but little inferior to that which stood till it 
was fully ripe. Now, did these wheat kernel, 
after the cutting, really receive accessions ? or was 
the alteration caused only by drying and conso- 
lidating? If they received accessions, whence 
came they ? from sap ascending from the stems 
and leaves below, or from the atmosphere. Is it 
likely that sap moves at all in plants after they 
have been cut and become wilted ? 

A Farmer.” 

It will be perceived, that this query of our cor- 
respondent invdlves points of great interest to the 
farmer. Properly decided, it would determine 





the propriety of cutting up corn by the bottoms, 
and the best time for harvesting wheat, two ques- 
tions of vital im to the cultivator. Fer 
ourselves, we think that the process of vegel 
nutrition is but very imperfectly or scarcely at all 
understood ; and that the cause of the circulation 
of the sap, and the conversion of that substance.into 
the farina or starch that gives the principal value 
to grain, as well as the respective action of the earth 
and theair in effecting these changes, require much 
investigation before positive answers to the several 
parts of this query can be safely given. Experience 
has, however, done something towards an under- 
standing of these topics, and it is to that test, .in 
the present state of our knowledge, we must pria- 
cipally refer, 

We think that experience has plainly decided, 
that accessions are made to the corn after the stalks 
are cut at the bottom; and that to nearly or quite 
as great a degree as if left standing on the hill; and 
more than if, as was formerly the custom, corn 
was topped when first beginning to glaze, or early 
in the season. That corn receives accession from 
the stalk after it is cut up, is proved by the fact, 
that an ear severed from the stalk at the period of 
glazing, will be very imperfect and the grain infe- 
rior, a result not observed when the ear is left on 
the stalk, though the stalk be sevéred from the 
roots. After the formation of the ear has commen- 
ced, the berry or the kernel is the point to whieh 
all the efforts of nature are directed; and this is 
continued until the process is complete,—the juices 
desicated and rendered incapable of absorption, 
—or the supply of nutritive matter exhausted. As 
the juices become thicker in concequence of the 
nonsupply of sap from the root in the plant, the 
deposition becomes more active and rapid in the 
grain, so long as it moves at all, or til! the kernel 
is filled; which will in part account for the fact, 
that grain served from the root, after the proper 
supply of nutriment for the kernel has been elab- 
orated in the stalk, ripens so much quicker than 
it would if left attached to the root. 

In the case of the wheat mentioned by our car+ 
respondent, it is clear the supply of nutritive matter 
destined for the berry had all been elaborated, and 
the only material difference in the process of ri- 
pening was, that the matter not receiving supplies 
of sap from the root, was more quickly t 
than it would have been if subject to that dilution ; 
or, in other words, it ripened so much the earlier. 
A somewhat similar case occurred to ourselves: 
few years since. To get to a meadow conveniently; 
it was necessary to cradle a swath or two th 
an oat field. The oats were very heavy, but quite 
green, so much so, thata second growth sprung 
up from the severed stalks. They were leftin the 
swath until partially hayed, when to clear the 
ground, they were bound in very small bundles, 
and set up in aclear place where theair could have 
free access. Contrary to our expectations, they 
saved well, and exhibited a finer berry than many 
of the frost-bitten oats of two or three years past 
could do, though very far inferior to those thet 
ripened in the field. In this instance, the substance 
for perfecting the kernel had not been elaborated 
in sufficient quantity, hence they were necessarily 
imperfect. A few days since a farmer assured us, 
that last year in mowing one of his meadows, ins 
order to cut the whole of a patch of Canada thistles, 
he found it necessary to mow a small quantity of 
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wheat that adjoined the grass. As the wheat was | the flour is very perceptible, We all remember 


B'value arid raked it with the hay, where it 
Was dried and cured. On examining some of the 
heads this winter, to his surprise he found the berry 
hi and plump, apparently as much so, as that 
which ripened in the field. These instances, we 
think, prove that accessions are made to grain after 
it is severed from the roots. Drying and con- 
solidation alone, if no farinaceous matter was 
added, would only shrivel the grain ; it could not 
cause it to remain filled and plump. As the proper 
period of harvesting wheat is an object of much im- 
importance to the farmer, as the least injury or 
the'least benefit per bushel, amounts to an im- 
ménse quantity in the aggregate, we shall give the 
opinion and praciice of some of the most eminent 
British agriculturists in the matter, as such extracts 
may assist in furming correct conclusions. 

In the second vol. of British Husbandry, page 
136-7, it is said,— 

“The question has been for some time agitated, 
regarding the state of ripeness in which grain 
should be reaped ; and it has been recommended 
as a general rule of practice, to cut down the crops 
before the uppermost grain can be shaken out. 
* * * Taking these things into consideration, it 
seems the most prudent plan to -have the grain 
cut before it is fully ripe: but in this a medium 
course should be adopted; for although grain if 
allowed to become too ripe, assumes a dull, dusky 
hue in the sample ; yet, if not ripened enough, it 
shrivels in the drying.” 

Loudon asserts—‘That in harvesting wheat, 
the best farmers, both in Britain and the continent 
agree, that it ought to be cut before it becomes 
dead ripe. When this is the case, the loss is con- 
siderable, both ia the field and in the stack-yard ; 
and the grain, according to Von Thaer, preduees 
an inferior flour.” 


Cadet de Vaux remarks—“That corn (grain) 
reaped eight.days before the usual time, has the 
grain fuller, larger, finer, and better calculated to 
resist the attack of the weevil. An equal quantity 
ot.the corp thus reaped, with corn reaped at ma- 
turity, gave more bread, and of a better quality. 
The proper..time, for, reaping, is that when the 
grain, on being pressed between the fingers, has a 
doughy appearance, ike the crumb of bread just 
hot.from the oven,” 


in the ‘Reports of Select Farms,’ in the report 
from the Scoresby farm, worked by Mr. C. Howard, 
it-id said : 

“Wheat ought never to be allowed to remain 
uacut until it is fully ripe. Experiments, easily 
made, will prove to every cultivator of it, that by 
permitting it to stand until the straw has lost its 
suceulency, he gains nothing in ptumpness or bulk 
of geain, but loses much in color and fineness of 
skin ; besides which, he incurs the risk of shelling 

_ by a high wind, or by its being cut under the in- 
fluence ofa burning sun. When fully ripened by 
standing in the stook, no dry hour should be lost 
in. getting it well secured.” 

Such extracts might be multiplied, but it is un- 
necessary. ‘The observation of every farmer must 
convinee him of the superiority in appearance of 
eplor and quality of early cut grain, over that 
whichis.dead ripe. One is elear and white skin- 

ned; the -other-dull'and dusty, and the effect on 


t 
orton in the milk, he concluded, it weuld be 





the time when the Baltimore flour was consider- 
ed superior tothe northern; and 4 writer in the 
Baltimore Farmer assigned as a reason for this in- 
feriority in the flour produced north of Pennsyl- 
vania, the practice of allowing the wheat to stand 
dead ripe in the fields, until the berry’ was disco- 
lored. Now the tables are turned, not only as re- 
gards the quality of our wheat, but our flour also, 

If the remarks which have been made, and the 
extracts given, cannot be deemed entirely conclu- 
sive, as to the fact that corn or grain does receive 
accessions after they are severed from the roots, 
they must, we think, be satisfactory, in showing 
that the practice of cutting curn and grain early is 
well founded, and when a preper medium is ob- 
served, cannot be injurious. We, however, con- 
sider the question, in some respects, as open for 
further experiment ; and if our correspondent, than 
whom, no one is more capable, will institutea se- 
ries, we should be most gratified in laying the re- 
sults before our readers. 





From the Wisconsin Culturist. 

THE CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 
Communication read before the State Agricultu- 
ral Society, by H. Hickock, Esq. 

There are two causes which, when our winters 
are open, operate injuriously on wheat crops. One 
is,the high and dry winds which prevail in March, 
these blow off the soil in many situations, and, by 
leaving the roots of wheat exposed, occasion their 
destruction. Another cause is the heaving of the 
svil, occasioned by the alterations and warm weath- 
er. The water in the soil, in the act of freezing, 
expands and raises up the earth, and also the roots 
of the wheat-plants which the earth embraces; 
when @ thaw succeeds, the earth being heaviest, 
falls down first and leaves the roots of wheat a 
little elevated, and by repeated changes of the 
weather, the roots are so far thrown out as to 
perish. 

Farmers, when convenient, usually sow their 
winter grain early in Septemper, upon a supposi- 
tion which guides their common practice that 
grain thus early sown withstands best the action 
of unfavorable seasons. This supposition is 
founded upon the very plausible txeory, that as 
the oldest roots will be longer and more numer- 
ous and take a firmer hold on the soil than those 
which are younger, they will be the least exposed 
to be thrown above it, andat the same time, from 
their greater strength, be more teuacious of life. 
But experience informs us that wheat, sown as 
late as the first or even the second week in Octo- 
ber, very often survives with less injury than that 
which is sown in the early part of September 
Indeed farmers very generally admit, as the result 
of their experience, that rye, whose law of vegeta- 
tion must be nearly the same as those of wheat, 
sown so late in the season as barely to come up, 
is most likely to withstand an unfavorable winter. 
But still the very plausible theory which has been 
mentioned very generally induces them to sow 
rye early as well as whieat, in direct opposition to 
conclusions which have been drawn from actual 
observation. , 

An experiment was made last autumn for the 
purpose of collecting some further information on 
this subject. On the first day of September last 
I excavated a spot of ground six feet square. On 
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the one side, the excavation was about six 

deep, on the opposite side, its depth did net 
ceed oneinch. Seed wheat was placed frie 4 
bottom, so that the kernels were about four inches 
distant from each other, the excavation was thea. 
filled up. The coil was a suitable mixture of 
gravel, sand and clay, for wheat, and of ordina 
fertility. ‘This was the letter part of the extreme 
drought which prevailed last summer, and the 
soil was dry, warm and finely pulverized before 
it was thrown on the wheat. These Circumstances 
except the extreme dryness of the soil, were hich. 
ly favorable to the vegetation of seed at the great. 


est depth in the earth—On the fourth of the 


nonth there was a heavy shower which not onl 

wet the soil, but beat it down close and hard. On 
the ninth of the mouth the plants began to show 
themselves, but nothing came up from a greater 
depth than about three and one-half inches. Two 
or three days afier the second leaf had displayed 
itself, some of the roots were taken up and ex- 
amined. It now appeared that nearly an inch 
below the surface of the ground, a new joint was 
found which was the bases of the second leaf, and 
also of a new system of rvots. 
two tiers of roots; the seed or knot adjoining it, 
had generated the lower tier, and the new joint the 
upper one. ‘These two tiers or systems of roots 
were connected together by a root resembling a 
cord or thread, and, in one instance, I cut of this 
connecting thread and transplanted the upper part, 
This grew with little apparent check from) its 
curtailment; but the under part died, although the 
soil above it was opened sv as to afford it the 
advantages of air and solar heat. On the 20th 
day of September, I examined another plant, which 
had its two regular formations as expected, and, 
what was not.expected, a blade was discovered 


about an inch long, which had started from the’ 


lower system of roots, and would doubtless have 
found its way to the surface, had it not been dis- 
turbed. It is to be remarked, that this plant sprung 
from seed placed under cover of nearly four inches 
of soil, which was an inch deeper than any of the 
other plants examined; and that some of the tops 


of the wheat plants had been eaten off and trod- . 


den down by accidental intrusion; a fact unregard= 
ed at the time. On the 26th day of September I 
examined another root, expecting to see the blade 
from below more perfectly developed; none how- 
ever was discovered; but a thirf tier of rvots was 
found at the surface of the ground, which proceed- 
ed from the second, as that had from the first sys+ 
tem of roots. On the’ 16th day of October J 
placed some seed wheat about two inches in the 
ground; their delay in coming up induced me to 
suppose that they had perished from cold and wet- 
ness; but at the expiration of three weeks they 
made their appearance, and although the ground re+ 
mained open several weeks longer, no second leaf 
appeared, of course no joint or second system of 
roots had been formed. The very different for- 
mations in the roots of wheat, which this experi- 
ment has disclosed, proceeded from. causes ap- 
propriate and capable of being ascertained, but'to 
distinguish them with certainty, other trials must 
be made and conducted with greater accuracy than 
the one of which an account has been given. “ 


From these experiments, though inaceurale,. 


some conclusions may perhaps be drawa of pret 
tical use. All plants, which live-over sinter 
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an apparatus, by which they supply them- 
n autumn, with food for their sustenance 
_—This food consists mostly of saccharine 
hich is enclosed in a proper receptacle. 
When this receptacle is formed near the surface 
of the earth, the fermentation of its contents is 
excited by frequent changes of weather, the sac- 
harine matter 1s decomposed, and the plant 
: ishes from the want of food, and perhaps also 
froma rupture of its vessels. ; 

All wheat, shallow sowed, must have its re- 
servoirs of faod but slightly covered with soil, and 
ofcourse they are fully exposed.—When wheat 
ig sown early at any depth, a second and some- 
times, at least, a third system of roots is formed 
within an inch of the surface. In these many 
siems originale, each of which has its receptacle 
of nourishment at its base, and it is quite certain 
that in most instances. the food which was con- 
jained in the seed and the adjoining knot is entire- 
ly exhausted by the supplies of nourishment it 
affords the upper portions of the plant. The life 
of early sowed wheat must then, like that wh ich 
jgshallow sowed, depend upon the preservation 
of the reserv«irs of saccharine matter which are 

aced at or near the surface of the ground, and 
of course exposed to the unfavorable action of 
variable weather during winter. 

Wheat, which is late sowed, generates no 
second blade or new system of roots, and of 
course the nourishment for spring’s use is retain- 
edin the receptacle which adjoins the seed. If 
then we sow sufficiently late in autumn, and place 
the seed deep in the soil, we shall provide every 
security against the hazards of bad weather which 
the nature of the case admits of. 

Jn the ordinary course of husbandry, some of 
the wheat is necessarily deposited at considerable 
depth in the soil, and when this takes place suf- 
ficiently late in the season, the receptacle of food 
will be protected by its covering of earth, and a 
partial crop will often be realized; although there 
may be, when the spring opens, no signs of life 
on the surface of the field. In such cases as the 
destruction of the blade, which issues from the 
seed-roots in autumn, can be of little importance, 
one would suppose that the surviving plants would 
grow the more vigorously, from their being less 
in namber, and, by tillering, produce many stems 
with large well filled ears; such however is not the 
fact; usually the stems are single and the heads are 
notlarge. To account for this, it must be recol- 
lected that after the ground has thawed in spring, 
the earth settles and often becomes so extremely 
hard that doubtless many plants die, in their strug- 
gle to overcome the opposing resistance, and the 
surprise is, that any should possess vigor enough 
tu protrude even a single stem through the hard 
earth that covers it. 

From this view of the subject, the practice may 
be recommended, of effectually harrowing the field 
in the spring after the ground has settled, in order 
to supply the plant with fresh air and give a free 
passage to its upward growth. After the harrow 
has been used, the roller ought to be employed to 
resetsuch roots as have been displaced and di- 
minish the evaporation of moisture. 

«dn England a wheat plant was taken up, separat- 
td into eighteen parts and replanted, and by suc- 

fe divisions and replantations, a crop.of three: 
tnd one-third peck of wheat was obtained in less 


selves, i 
in spring 
matter W 
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than eighteen months from the time the seed was 
sown. If the roots of wheat can be so minutely 
divided and successfully replanted, there is litde 
danger that the freest use. of the harrow can be 
injurious, provided the roller be also used. The 
fact appears to be, that nothing is necessary to the 
vernal growth of the plant, but the preservation 
of the «pparatus which contains the saccharine 
matter which is its proper vernal food, so that if 
the roots and: top be cut off, and the bulb be 
planted in a genial soil, the plant will grow. 

Notwithstanding the arguments which have 
been urged in favor of sowing wheat late, it must 
be conceded that, when early sown and our fields 
are cultivated in the usual manner, it produces the 
largest crop, if it survive the cold season. Whether 
such improvements may not be made, as to com- 
bine the benefits of a sure and large crop, is a 
question still open to investigation; the probability 
is, that both advantages may be secured, by a more 
cerrect knowledge of the proper time to sow, and 
of the best methods of culture. 

In the first volume of the transactions of the 
society for the promotion of agriculture, arts and 
manufactures, instituted in the state of New-York, 
it is stated that, in Huntington, Suffolk county, 
fifty-two bushels of wheat had been raised by 
manure on an acre of land; and Mr. Downs is 
said to have raised on a poor gravelly dry soil, by 
the use of fish as a manure, at the rate of 1284 
bushels of rye an acre. In this case, the rye 
would doubtless have lodged and been. of little 
value, were it not that it was twice eaten off by his 
neighbors’ sheep which broke into the lot; once 
when the rye was nine inches high, and again 
when it was aboutsix inches high. 

[The production of so large a crop of wheat 
and of rye must have proceeded from causes which 
are steady and uniform in their operation, and if 
all the circumstances which had concurred to 
produce them, had been distinguished and noted 
down, similar crops might have been again raised. 
Some things which occurred during the cultivation 
of this rye crop, may be ascribed to accident or 
chance, so far as Mr. Downs? sagacity was con- 
cerned, but the causes which proximately occasion- 
ed the crop, did not work by accident or by chance, 
but agreeably to laws or rules from which they 
never deviate.—This uniformity of operation lays 
the foundation for making future discoveries, and 
brings within the grasp of our faculties the know- 
ledge of increasing our crops by methods the least 
laborious and expensive } 

The period may arrive when the Farmer shall 
pursue his methods of culture with an anticipation 
of the consequences which will result, analagous 
to that of the mechanician in the construction of 
a machine, and when, by direct means, be shall 
procure greater crops then ever were obtained by 
mere empirical trials. 

Time was when the greatest philosophers 
taught the doctrine, that all things pertaining. to 
the surface of the earth were too irregular and too 
much under the governance of chance, to admit of 
scientific inquiry; this error has, within the two 
last centuries, been dispelled. Buta similar error, 
in regard to rural affairs, is embraced by almost all 
our practical farmers, and the task of correcting 
and exposing it, is devolved it would seem, upon 





the unaided efforts of a few: individuals. Here 
then is thediffcwhy: = ~ egcahen ii 
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” A’PRACTICAL FARMER, 9 

A practical farmer whose livelihood’ depefids™ * 
upon his ralling, should make it the pinnacle of 
his wordly ambiton to excel in it. If he neglects 

his fatm for any thing else, he is generally a loser... 


both in interest and credit. Solomon, the wisest 
observer of men and things, tells us of his disgust 
at the sight of a slovenly farmer. ‘I went by the 
field of the slothful—and lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns,and nettles had covered the face there-~ 
of, and the stone wall was all broken down? 

Owner where artthou? Perhaps dozing away 
thy time in slumber and sloth, or spending thy 
time at the tavern, or perhaps dreaming of promo- 
tion, or engaged in the business of some petty of- 
fice. Better mind thy own proper business, else 
‘shall they poverty come as an armed man? A 
farmer on the other hand, who kegps his land and - 
his stock in excellent order, need not be ashamed 
even if Solomon himself were passing by. Every * 
passing traveller, no svoner casts his eyes Over 
such a farm, than he honours the porprietor in 
his heart. ‘he proprietor, moreover, is sure to 
receive for his pains, something that is more solid 
than honote. A comfortable decent livelihood, 
for which he is indebted to Him only whose is the 
earth and the fulness thereof. 
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NEW SEED STORE. 
The subscriber has just received a FRESH SUPPLY 
OF GRASS SEEDS, warranted to be genuine and fresh; 
suitable to the approaching season, such as t 


Timothy i ema 


Orchard 

Herds or Red Top 

Also, BUCKWHEAT for fall seeding, as an inlay, pre-' 
paratory to the wheat crop. 

TURNIP SEEDS, of different kinds and of the best 
quality F.rmers and Gardeners will find it to their ad- 
vantage to call and supply themselves liberally of thie 
seed, to supersede in some measure their loss occasioned 
by the drought, Also BIRD SEED of every kind. 

>All orders by mail or otherwise, for. casH or good 
REFERENCES, Will be faithfully and duly executed, with 
despatch Farmand Garpen Toots of all kinds on 
best terms, furnished by THOMAS DENNY, 

au2l 4t Grant street, near Pratt street. 


TURNIP SEEDS. 


5000 Its. Turnip Seeds of first quality of the following 
kinds, will be supplied at the very lowest wholesale rates; 
which will enable venders to make large profits in sevlli 
by the pound, and far larger when selling in smallerpar-n 
cels. 

Purple topped Ruta baga or Yellow Swedish Turnip, 
White flat Field, White Norfolk, Early White Dut 
Yellow Dutch, Yellow Flat Field, Yellow Aberdeen, 
L:rge Yellow Bullock, Long Tankard, Yellow Stone, 
White Stone, Yellow Maltese, Dale’s New Yellow Hy- 
brid, Swan’s Egg, Red top or Red Round, Green top or 
Green Round, and others. j 

Also, for sale, every other kind of Garden, Flower and 
Agricultural seeds. <A liberal credit to venders—and 
priced catalogues will be sent to all who desire. 

N. B. 600,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis Trees, $ to 
6 feet high, deliverable in October—and 200,000 Morus 
Expansa, Brussa, and other choice varieties. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
Flushing,”"New- York. 
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PER | ernou |} TO 
Beaws, white field, -cccceccccceces ushel.| 1 25) poe 
Carrtis, on the hoof, ceeececocers! 1 O0lbs 6 00] 7 50 
’ llow PTUTTITi Ltt oi bushel 90 91 
Ww Ones ccccccccececeseres “ 85 88 
Certon, Virgmia, eeccesecececesese pound 9 ll 
North Carolina,..-c.e+e+s “ec 94 11 
Upland, eerererecerereree “e 94 ll 
Louisiana —~—- Alabama) «& 114 12 
Fearners, SO eeeereseeereseeerere pound. 45 50 
PLAZSEED, et eecececcceses scores |huchel, 138) a 
f coun &Meat—Bestwh. wh’tfam.| parre].) ——| —— 
0. do. baker’s.-0++| “ eam anew 
SuperHow. st. from stores) « 712\ 7 25 
= ss wagon price,| «& 676 
City Mills, super.....- eee oe — 7 37 
” extra ss 9C6l an 
Susquehanna,.......-+> “6 jae Epes 
O, cerecccerseseerececes “ 4 5) —_— 
iln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. | 
do. in bbls. | ppl. Sm 
Gaass Szens, wholes. red Clover, |pushel.. ——| —— 
Kentucky blue “ 2 50] 3 00 
—, ofthenorth)| « 2 25) 2 50 
Orcha gr tees. ceeeeseversrs a) 2 0 2 50 
Tall meadow Oat,...-0+e+0- Ty a 3 00 
Herds, or red LOP, + cerccoren “ 90 1 00 
Har,in bulk, cceccccccceccccccees ton. 12 00 16 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..-+-+-| pound. 6 1 
' #6” water rotted,--...| 1 
flees, on the hool,....cccccccssess 100]b. 6 75 7 00 
Slaughtered,.....+e+0+- —— —_——_- 
Hoes—first BOF, cowcccccccccsecers pound. 9 —_— 
BOCOND, cocccesesecccccecees “ 7 — 
refuse, ee eeseoceoeeoesereee “ 5 _—_- 
Lem, SSCS CSeeSeeeeeeeteeeeeeee bushel. 32 33 
Musraap Sezv,Domestic,—; blk.| + $ 50| 4 00 
Oats, SOCCEROOS EEE ESEHOEe SeEEe ss 34 35 
Peas, red e Oy eeercecsescesesseers bushel. — ] 12 
Blac OYO, or ececrecercsccecs “ce 1 00 1 12 
Fyre eeevceceseseresocece 4 — —_—__ 
Praster Panis,in thestone,cargo,, ton. | 3 87| —— 
FOUN, o+eeceees barrel.| 150) —— 
Pacma Cuaista Bean,.....++++-+\bushel.| ——| —— 
Raes, SCH SH SOHO SESESErereeEsereee pound. s 4 
RB, cocerececevececscecrececeseces bushel. 75 85 
Susquehannah, aad —/ none 
Tosacco, crop, common,..++++++++|100lbs} 4 00} 4 50 
* brown and red,----| * 400) 600 
6 fine red, scccceceee| 8 5 00! 8 00 
‘© wrappery, suitable) ‘ 
for segars,---++- © | 10 00) 20 00 
s¢ yellow and red,---| ‘* 8 00) 10 00 
*¢ good yellow,- «+-+| 8 00! 12 90 
“ on pada « | 12 001 16 00 
Seconds,asinquality,..| ‘ a ee 
«ground a “ — 
Virginia, .sererscesecees| 4 50) 600 
Rappahannock,...-....., “ | ——| —— 
Keutucky, -c-sseccseeeet “ | 500) 8 00 
Wueart, white, eereeeereerereseee bushel. | 1 50| 1 55 
ed, best eeceseee bd 1 45} 1 48 
Maryland ; « 135 1 45 
Watsaev, Ist pf. in bbls..-... 8 |gallon. 38 { pas 
Se eines SET. Let ‘aoe 
= mprice, ) 2 “ bbls} —— 
Wacom Fretants, to Pittsburgh,./!00lbs} 2 25) —-— 
To Wheeling,.| “ | 259) —— 
washed.|unwash 
W vot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,...|pound./40¢0 50/20 22 
Full Merino, .-.+++s-s+0. ee “ 35 40 18 20 
Three fourths Merino,......; ‘ |30 35 3 20 
One half EOccccceseoce o “3 io . bo 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘‘ (2 
eel « |98 30/18 20 
a ah RRNA RRR RERIARS <— T, 











A SETTER DOG. 


SALE—A Setter Dog of handsome a) 
19: old, therough-bred and well broken for his age. 
Me finely and is staunch on the set. His price 
Applieations for himn to be made 4 the editor of this 
paper--ell letters to be post paid. aug 14 
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BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 























MARYLAND. 


Hagerstown,.+ recccesses 
Frederick, «+++ 









Branch at Baltimore,...-do 
Other Branches,.....**.-do 


Banks in Baltimore,...--par 


do Norfolk,- Poeeccesee®® 
+e-d0 


Chambersburg,...-+++.+++ 4 


, PER. | FROM.) TO-_ 
APPLES, cocccscccccccecccccccecees barrel. | —— 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cuced-+++| ound. 14 15 

Shoulders, -.-- sdOs-esooece) 6s | * JOS) 214 
Middlings,..++++dOscecesees ‘ a ll 
Assorted, country,+-c+rs++| 6¢ [+ 304) 21 
eee, * ee in lbs. & halflbs.| = «« 95 31 
g Peer eroeesrereccrees “ = oie 

Cwer, POOP ESe eee eee eE ESSE SESS ESE barrel. a) — 

Catves, three to six weeks old---++| each. | 5 00 | 6 00 

Cows, new milch, ----see+eeseees © 125 00 [40 00 

TY, cerccccccevesscceecones ss 12 00 15 00 

Corn Meat, forfamily use,...----|100Ibs.| 1 62 | —— 

Cuor Rye, © encccccccccccces| 8 | 2 75 | mam 
GE vcr rsccceressceceusesesessees dozen. 124 —_— 

Fis, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 9 75 |10 00 

No. 2, oe 1950) —— 

Hezrings, salted, No. 1,...... “ 1 450] 4 62 

Mackerel, No. 3 —.2-—-No. 2 “ _—_—| 

No. 3, oji— | — 

Cod, salted,.cccccsesceceses cwt. $ 25 3 37 

LARD, cocccccccccccccdcccoccccccce pound. oo ll 
BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 

U. s. Bank, ecccecsecese par | VIRGINIA. 


FarmersBankof Virgi. 1 
Bank of Virginia,...... do 
Sranch at Fredericksburg,do 
Petersburg,.++++...00 0 


) do 
Winchester,.......0s.+ . do 


Westminster, -...---.++--do} Lynchburg, ....... do 
Farmers’ Bankof Mary’d, dv} Danville,........... do 
Do. payable at Easton,...do} Bank of Valley, Winch. par 
Salisbury,....- 1 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,:.. par 
Cumberland,....+.+++++ par|) Do. Charlestown, par 
Millington,.--+..sessssee+ed0 Do. Leesburg, .. . 1 

DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks, .... 3404 
Washington, ‘Othis Banks, generally 506 
Georgetown, > Banks, jp.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 3 
Alexandria, New York City,...... par 

PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,....dva4 
Philadel phia,......+++++..par|| Massachusetts, ....... 14a2 


Connecticut,.-.:.....+ 





Gettysburg -....+++++-++.do| New Hampshire,.... 1402 
Pittsburg,.-sese.seoees 2i|\Maine,........++. Lba2 
York,ccccces sovcccccece + 4)'Rhodg Island,..... liad 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2] North Carolina,..... $a3é 
Delaware(under$5]...- 4|'South Carolina,.... 4a5 
Do. Lover 5].....- 14) Georgia,......-.. a5d4 
Michigan Banks,.......-- 10) New Orleans.....-.. 7a8 
Canadian do.-.-++.+4+. 10\| 








Moore’s” improved Hill Si 





TO THE PUBLIC. 


Try the New Agricultural Establishment in 
Grant-street, next door to Dinsmore and Kyle. 


Every article warranted to be first rate. 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early opportunity 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pub- 
lic in general, and beg leave to inform them that they 
are now provided with a ver 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, suit- 
able to meet the Gall of Farmers, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Ploughs, as- 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of the old 
common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Woods 
& Fréeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘‘Davis’,” ‘ Sinclair & 





The subscri- 


extensi‘e stock of newly 


de Ploughs, highly esteemed 


for turning the furrow down hifl, with wrought or cast 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patterns, from 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic from 
the wheat; Corn Shellers, from $12 to $20; Cutting 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors, large and small; Expanding do., Wheat Cradles 
warranted to have fingers of the natural growth, and 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 
patterns, by the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allow- 
ing a Hiberal discount to merchants buying to sell again— 
of which wilt be farnished on the most pleasing terms 
and every article warranted to be of the best 
proportion to the cost price. Allorders by 


lity, in 
or other- 


[August 28, 1s3¢ 





| wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest 
€¥-We would particularly call the attention of 

Merchants and others, “x | to purchase agricultural im- 
plements to sell again, to the fact, that we will furnish 
them with articles on better terms than they can be gy, 
plied at any other establishment in the city. Our pen. 
‘ment is complete and as varied as that of the most exten- 
sive concern in Baltimore. 

e have also connect: d in its operations with the a. 
bove branch of business a complete assortment of FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Denny—Algo 
Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts and of the 
chuicest collection, which will enable our customers te 
have filled entire ali orders in the Agricultural and 
Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Co, 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREEs, 


The subscriber has from 25,000, to 30,000 Morne 
Multicaulis trees now growing at his residence, with root 
ot 1, 2, and 3 years old, which will be ready for sale this 
fall, and which he will sell on moderate terms, 

ED\VARD P. ROBERTS, 


MORUS MULTICATLIS TREES FOR SALB. 
The Queen Ann’s County Silk Cumpany, near Centre. 
ville, Queen Ann‘s county, Eastern Shore of Mar land, 
have for sale foom 20 to 30,000 MORUS MULTICAU. 
LIS TREES, which they will contract to deliver in Bale 
timore this Fall or the next Spring. Persons wishing to 
purchase can be supplied with any quantity not exceeding 
the above amount. All communicatiens post-paid will be 
attended to. P. B. HOOPER, 
aug 28 Pres’t of Q. A. C. Silk Company. 


-IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS., 

Early in October next, Mr. Whittaker’s 2d sale of pure 
improved Short Horns, will be heid at Powelton, near 
Philadelphia. Due notice will be given of the day of sale, 
when pedigrees in detail will be furnished. 

The subscriber is autho ized by Col. Powel tostate that 
all the best cattle which he has at any time im 
and the improved Short-Horn:, which he considered the 
best in England, were either in Mr. Whittaker’s possession, 
or had been derived trom his fold. In this sale, Col. 
Powel has not the s!ightest interest. 
C. J. WOLBERT, Auctioneer. 

ot 
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aug 28 





MULBERRY TREES. 

200,000 genuine Mulberry Trees, and as many more as 
may be wanted, of the most improved kinds— 

Consisting of the best se'ected varieties now in 
use, for cultivation, feeding worms, and making silk;— 
being acclimated to this country, and adapted:to either 
warm or coi cl mates, affording a rare opportunity for 
Companies or individuals to be suppiied, from the most 
extensive collection of mulberry trees ever seen in any 
village within the United States. 

Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and or- 
ders Ieft with 
Messrs. I. B. Colt, Sec’y of the Connecticut Silk Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, at the 
office of the American Institute, No. 187 Broadway, N.Y,; 
Thomas Lloyd, Jr. No 236 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Sinder & Co. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins & Co. Mobile, Al.; Jam s L 
man, St. Louis, M».; Case & Judd, Columbus, 0. ; 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the: publishers of this 
advertisement, or with the subseriter, in Northampton, 
Mass. 
Orders left with the above gentlemen will be promptly 
attended to, and each will be furnished with samples 
the foliage. : 
Several valuable farms may be had with or without 


Mulberry pjantations. Apply at the office of 
— wel D. STEBBINS. 
Northampton, Aug. 22, 1858. - au 





GROUND PLASTER OF — x 
ior quality, in bbls. ov hand and le 
ea eunties SONA. ELLICOTT & SONS, 
south end of Pattersonst: 
a) 


may 8 3t 
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€# Printing, executed at. the Farmer & Gar« 

















dener office, as short nolice. 
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